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Local Convention Directory. 


1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 
March 13.—Lorain Co., at Elyria, Otio. 
O. J. Terrell, Sec., N. Ridgeville, O. 
March 14, 1883,—N. J. & Eastern, Cooper’s Union, 
New York. J. Hasbrouck, Sec. 
March 24.—Marshall County, at Marshalltown, Ia. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec. 
March 31,—Haldimand, at Nelle’s Corners, Ont. 
E. C, Campbell. 
April 3,—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec. 
April 5.—Utah, at Salt Lake Cig. 
. Stevenson, Sec. 


April 17,—Central Michigan, at Lansing. 
E. N. Wood, Sec. 
April 17, 18,—Texas State, at McKinney, 
Wm. R, Howard, Sec. 
April 18,—Eastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. 
M. G. Reynoids, Sec. 
Apri! 26,—Union, Kentucky, at Eminence. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec. 
April 28.—Western, at Independence. Mo. 
8. W. Salisbury, Sec. 
May 8.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa. 
. G. C. Green, Sec. 
May 9.—Central Lll., at Bloomington, Il. 
Jas. Poindexter, Sec. 
May 11.—lowa Cen tral, at Winterset. 
’ J. E. Pryor, Sec. 
Sept. 12-14.—Tri-State, at Toledo, Ohio. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Sec., Wagon Works, O. 
Oct. 9, 10.—Northern Mich. at Sheridan, Mich. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chicago, II). 
Thomas G@. Newman, Sec. 
Dec. 5-6, Michigan State. at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


"2" In order to have this table complete, Secre- : 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of | Cheer full 
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t= We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
send another, if notified 
| before all the edition is exhausted. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 
20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space, 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


SPECIAL RATES. — Advertisements will 
be inserted in both Weekly and Monthly editions, 
at the following prices, if wholly paid in advance: 














One | Two |Three| Six | One 
| SPACE. month] mo’ths/mo’ths| mo’ths} Year. 
| Lin. 12}ines; 10.00 18.00 | 25.00] 38.00] 50.00 
2in. 24 lines} 20.00 | 32.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 80.00 
3 in. 36 lines} 25.00 | 40.00 | 50.00] 75.00 | 100.00 
| tin. 48 lines| 32.00 | 50.00 | 65.00 | 90.00 | 125.00 
| 5in. 60 lines} 40.00 | 60.00 | 75.00 | 110.00 | 150.00 
| 3in. 72 lines! 45.00 | 70.00 | 90.00 | 130.00 | 175.00 





For the Weekly alone, 20 per cent. less than the 
above rates. On yearly advertisements, payments 
may be made quarterly, but must be in advance. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
| of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
| the time the advertisement és inserted. 


| THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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| We supply the American Bee Journal and 
| any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
| prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column givesthe regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 
Publishers’ Price. Club 
The Weekly Bee Journal, ................ $2 00.. 
| and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 25.. 3 00 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet}3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .. soccceee 200.. 24 
The 6 above-named papers....... 6 35.. 550 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
| Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 250 


Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 2 %3.. ~ 3) 
| Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 50.. 300 
| Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 50 


| The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 


| above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Puper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men. 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS, 


Our New Book is1 now ready for Delivery. 


THE ONLY WORK DEVOTED TO 
QUEEN-REARING EXTANT. 


Every bee-keeper should have a copy at hand, as 
it not only gives 


MY NEW METHOD OF 


QUEEN REARING 


but also the results of 


Twenty-five Years’ Experience as a 
Practical Apiarist. 


The work also contains an essay, by one of the 
most practical, prominent and successful bee- 
roasters in New York State, on 


The Best Management of the Apiary 


to obtuin the largest amount of surplus honey, 
including preparing for and marketing the same. 
Also, an essay on 


The New Races and Coming Bee, 


by a former superintendent of the queen-rearing 
department of the apiary of D. A. Jones, Beeton, 
Ontario. 

The work contains 150 pages and is intended asa 
* handy book” for bee-keepers, and ™uch that is 
new and valuable never before published, will be 
found by a perusal of its pages. 

Price (bound in cloth), by mail, $1.00. 


Enclose the money in presence of the postmaster 
ut my risk. Those who so desire may remit on re- 


ceipt ef book. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
10Dtf Wenhain, Mass. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
Nothing is better Your foundation suits ex- 
uetly.—C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882. 
The finest and brightest I ever saw.—Green R. 
Shirer, Adamsville, O., March, 1882. 
Thanks for promptness and the splendid article 
sent.—C. MeRay, Canon City, Colo., June 6, 1882. 


Fully equal to sample; thanks for your prompt- 
ness.— D. 8. Kalley, Mansfield, Ind., June 14, 1882. 


Best I have used, no breaking down, bees take it 


readily.—W. B. Spence, Sidney, O., Aug. 31, 1882. 
Llike it better than any offered by dealers.—C. 
11. Luke, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882 


Itis the nicest I have used.—D. Keyes, Louis- | 


ville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 

It is the best I ever saw.—Geo. Wustum, Racine, 
Wis., July 19, 1882. 

Willing to pay 2 cents more 
any I have seen.—F. Wilcox, 
23, 1882. 

The most perfect article that I haye seen.—G.W. 
Demaree, Christiansburg, Ky. 

Very well satistied, bees worked on it fine.—Wm. 
Bloom, Avon, Mo. 

Have used about 75 pounds from ...., but I pre- 
ter yours.—W. Ballantine, Sago. Muskingum co.,O. 

Your foundation is the best.—J. W. Porter, Char- 
lottesville, Va., March 25, 1882. A 

The nicest 1 ever received.—H. W. Funk, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Your toundation beats them ail. Bees draw it 
out faster.—Jos. Crowden, Reming: on, Ind. 

Ahead of any foundation maker in the world.— 
G.M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. ; 

I concluded to send to you, even if express is 
higher.—D. P. Norton, Council Grove, Kans. 

I never saw any nicer.—G. Tisdale, Westtield, N. 
Y.. March 31, 1882. 

Better thun any I have ever had.—J. B. Mason, 
Mechanics’ Falls, Me. 


er pound than for 
auston, Wis., March 


Weare moulding from a nec ost al machin- 
ery. made expressly for us. But, friends, remem- 
ber that, to fillall theorders, WE NEED WAX, 


andif you have seme, please write us. We pay a 


high price for it. 
send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
sumples free. We sell, also, Colonies, Queens 
and Supplies. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5SABtT Hamilton, Hancock co., Ii. 





The colonies are 


in 14 story 9-frame hives. 
sell 


very strong, and can be divided early. I will 
them, with material for frames, etc., cheap. 
dress, E. VISSER, Avondale, Cook Co., Il. 12Ait 


BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Gaide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apliary.—Seventh edition, 1882, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa —, production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” **‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, @5e.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newmuan.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and a , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey. Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
anc Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered - 4 thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5e. 





} 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price. 10c. 


| 

} 

| 

Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
| Hints to Beginners, by ThomasG.Newman. 5c. 
| 


Bees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price 5c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should bein every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
| food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@c., 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
| complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
| urement of al! kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
; round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
| wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 ¢c. postpaid. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than an 


forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. 


Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25e. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
| weightin gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 

Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 

. . 
| WHOLESALE RATES.—On dozen or 





| half-dozen lots of any of the above Books 
Fez SALE CHEAP.—Two colonies of bees, | (including those in 
| discount of 25 per cent. and pay postage. | 


erman) we allow a 


Special rates, on larger quantities, given 
upon application. 


SEM 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, b >. Root 
The anthor treats the subject o NAA 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its st le ase 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50, tte 
Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, b Root 
—This embraces Rp! fae | pertaining teike 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginnersa? 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. = 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book 
King.—This edition is revised and brought 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00, 


Langstroth on the Hive and H Bee. 
—This is a standard scientitic work. Price @a" 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A ro 
bee-keeping, full’ of practical information wot 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Brood; its origin, developmenta 
By Albert R. Kohnke. Price, 25c. atom, 
‘ + 5 Money $ Harvesting, 
ng an arketing.—A 24-page pamphl 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the method, 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price l5e, 
Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, b 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s viewers, 
the management of bees. Price, 10c.; 
Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A fy) 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 
before published. Price, $1.00. 


by A.J, 
down to 


Handi. 


——___-— ~~ ~~~ oe 


Deutsche Buecher, 
Ueber Bienenzit. 





Bienen Nultur, oder erfolgreide 
| Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G, 
| Newman. Diejes Pamphlet enthatt 
| Belehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
|—Oertlid Feit des Bienenjtandes— 
| Honig pflanzen—CErziehung derRinigin 
| —fiittern — Sd warmen — Ableger— 
| BVerjesen—Jtalienifir e n—iifeger 

von RKdniginnen—Auszichen-—BPienen 
bebhandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
| eS ein Kapitel ,worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir Die Herridjtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel bejdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents, 


Honig als Nahrung und 
|Medizin—von Thomas G. Newman. 
Diejes enthalt eine flare darjtelliing iiber 
Bienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
Hefdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
| Bubereitung des.Honigs fiir den Handel; 





i § Nabhrungsmi antgebend 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller | Honig als Nahrungsmittel, § 


‘wie man Honigfuchen, Formfiidelden, 
| Puddings, Sdhaumfonfect,Weine,u.f.w 
\zubereiten fann; ferner Honig al 
Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. Es ift fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaufendfaltig itber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


| Das PFferd und feine 
| KranLheciten—Bon B. J. Kendill, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifd 
| geordnetes Vergcidhnij; dev verfdiedenen 
| Bferdefran€heiten, fammmt den Arfader, 
| Symptomen und der ricjtigen Behand- 
[ung derfelben ; ferner, cine Gammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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: PRS Ai ‘i ee 
piece section, and so had honest prop- 
erty in it, I would rival my good friend, 
Dr. S., in my vehement demands, that | 








the‘ friendly” suit. I think all that 
are honest in their friendship will do 
so; for, if Mr. F. owns the patent it 


Published every Wednesday, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, | 


9S SSS SS 





“Friendly” Law Suit. | 


The BEE JOURNAL has always de- | 
fended honest property in inventions | 


as wellasin anything else. For the | 
first seven years of its existence, under | 


the able management of our prede- | 
cessor, the late Mr. Samuel Wagner, | 
it deprecated the war made on our | 

| 


venerable friend, the Rev. L. L.| 


Langstroth, and his patent, and the | 
consequent annoyance and continual | 


appeal to the courts to defend that | 
patent. His present dependent and | 


helpless condition, is mainly attrib- | pay the $1.00, if the alternative was to | 
utable to the war that was made on| buy at the higher price. 


him, and it is surpassingly strange 


he have his rights. But if, as 1 surely | certainly would be very wrong for 
believe, we would have had the sec-| bee-keepers to combine together to 
tion just as soon if Mr. F. had never | beat him out of his rights, thereby 
been born, and that his claim to} putting him to great expense and a 
invention is not a just one, then, | large ‘‘ section” of trouble. 
surely, the case is very different. I | . LEE ANDERSON. 
or Mr. _— on - poe rae | Lawrence, Ill., March 9, 1883. 
the wire com asket with inclined | pean: 
sides, has just as good aright to for-| Mrt- Anderson is right. If the pat- 
bid all parties to make and sell ex-|entee did invent the section, and 
tractors, as has Mr. F. to forbid the | spend much time and money to develop 
we of one-piece sections, aS | and make it a success. may we not as 
1e does. : E 

ee. my friend, there is a principle | honestly appropriate his pocket-book 
at stake right here. Let us uphold | to our use, without his permission, as 
every true inventor’s right to his own | to combine to beat him out of his in- 


invention. Let us denounce as stoutly | aner ee™ ses : 

the collecting of royalty by threats | a aa 1 If itis to be tried legally, 
of prosecution, where no right exists. | #24 bee-keepers desire to have a thor- 
You speak of 25 cents royalty. Why, | ough investigation of the legality of 
Doctor ! it is two dollars. | the patent, they should aid one side as 


, It eo ae - 4 to have the | much as the other—that is, if they 
riendly suit. am, however, quite a Te. - 
sure that all the apiarists, who use desire to be equally honest and just to 


sections of this kind—and they are | the inventor and to the fraternity. 
very numerous—could well afford to| We have declined to publish replies 
sent by Mr. Baldridge, because they 


Of course. this whole question | Contained such ungentlemanly and 





that some who know all this, now talk | hinges on Mr. F.’s right. If, as I be-| untruthful words and expressions as 


of waging a similar war on anotber 
inventor. 

On page 127, Dr. Southwick gave his 
views of the subject, and now Prof. 
Cook sends us the following : 


KIND REJOINDER TO DR. SOUTHWICK. 


Tam +. sure that my good friend, 
Dr. E. B. Southwick, and TI, do not 
understand matters alike. He says 
he is not a Christian. Now, did he 
understand Christianity as I do, lam 
sure he would say, that whatever I 
am, I desire to be a true, genuine 
Christian. Which means: I desire 
to follow Christ’sexample. He “ went 
about doing good.” In his life was 
no guile. His were the noble words: 
“Let him that is without sin, east the 
first stone ,” and that grandest prayer : 
“Father forgive them, they know 
hot what they do.” Now, my dear 
doctor, do not you and I desire to 
copy all this? One thing more: 
Christ only had words of sharp con- 
demnation for impostors. Now, I 
have feared—I almost. believe that in 
this one-piece section business, the im- 
ostor shows his face. If I felt that 
{r. Forncrook had studied, labored 
and spent money to develop the one- 





lieve, his right is a fictitious one, then | the following : 

|“*right,’” which you, Doctor, are| | 

proud to worship, demands that his | The ticle is a gross libel, full of lies, and you 

claims be opposed. Such action does | Ut % know it.:..You misrepresent for selfish 

not apply to this case only, but to all | beret eS ee ee Seen eee 

such cases which are sure to arise in| Gone. Why, the Goel deen rn thereto... 

the future. I am now done. Prectcre serseatitonetise nego ggg sridrmndlten Dee, 
. A. J. Cook somebody from making them?.... You are advising 

- * Oe . 


m 5 2 | bee-keepers to raise a fund to test the validity of 
Lansing, Mich., March 9, 1883. | the patent, and fee the lawyers (liars) with... .Coot 


ha I ’ ; > | off....Publish this....-—-—’s article is “chock full 
Of course, we are sorry that Pro- | of lies.”....8ome have written me that you are 


fessor Cook (who is, naturally, a very | now interested in the F. patent, and you sided 
fair-minded and honorable man) has | him with solid cash, in getting the patent....If you 
a : have “stock” in the F. patent, take my advice and 

seen fit to use such strong language as | unload, before the bee-keepers “smell a rat.” 

impostor. It is not like him; and, we | H , 
s ad the replies 

fear, he labored under some impulse | _ 7 P been courteous they 
c-auniatiteanah Gatbiininiia would have been published, but no 
. | good can come of such bitterness and 

Here comes another—from Mr. J. | strife. We feel sure that ad 
Lee Anderson, who desires to be|~ 4 a a oo Se 
cele | generally will approve of the contro- 


versy being terminated right here. 
It seems to me that Dr. Southwick 


127. has taken ti tt : We have no interest in any patent, 
on page 127, has taken the most honest |... in th nuf . “ays 

position of any one, as yet, in the pat- | Of 7 “he Mant ecgapeesatig sale of any 
ent one-piece section. Prof. Cook | *Piarian supplies ; nor have we ever 
suggests that each bee-keeper put in assisted any one with money to get a 
one dollar and have a “friendly” law | patent. The spiteful intimation to 


suit with Mr. Forncrook. Fee 2 
I would suggest that bee-keepers the contrary is without the slightest 


put in another dollar, each. to give | foundation, and was begotten out of 
Mr. Forncrook, with which to defend' malice and ill-will. 
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Yor the American Bee Journal. 
Bee-Keeping as a Specialty. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I was very much pleased with Dr. 
Miller’s article, “‘ Who Shall Keep 
Bees ?” on page 36 of the BEE JourR- 
NAL, and also with one given on page 
10 of the Bee- Keepers’ Exchange, which 
was read before the N. J. B. K. Asso- 
ciation; title, *‘Too Many Eggs in 
Our Basket.” Both of these articles 
give the opposite side of bee-culture 
from what is generally presented, and 
is just what is needed to guard the 
beginner against going recklessly into 
bee-keeping, by putting his last dollar 
intoa business he knows nothing of. 
It is this getting crazy over a business 
which looks to be a good thing, but 
with which we are not acquainted, 
and investing all we have in it, ex- 
pecting to make a fortune, which 
ruins so many. To be successful in 
anything, @ man must “grow up” 
into it, by years of patient toil and 
study, tilt he becomes master of the 
business, when in 99 cases out of 100 
he will succeed. I was brought upa 
farmer, and educated by my father as 
such, so that, were | to change my oc- 
cupation at any time, it would be to 
that of farming, unless I could have 
time to study up some business better 
to my liking, before I left bee-keep- 
ing. In the winter of 1868-69 I be- 
came interested in bees, by reading 
the first edition of King’s bee-keepers’ 
text book, which chanced to fall into 
my hands. Next I subscribed for the 
BEE JOURNAL, read Quinby’s and 
Langstroth’s books, and in March 
bought two colonies of bees, and the 
hives I needed for two years, paying 
$30. 1869 being a poor year, I had but 
one swarm from the two, and had to 
feed $5 worth of sugar to get them 
through the winter. In 1870 I received 
enough from them to buy all the fix- 
tures I wished for 1871, and a little to 
help on my other expenses from the 
farm. Sol kept on making the bees 
pay their way, as I had resolved, at 
the outset, that after paying the first 
$35 I would lay out no more money on 
them than they brought in, believing 
that if I could not make two colonies 
pay, I could not 200. In the fall of 
1873 I found I had an average yield of 
80 pounds of comb honey from each 
colony I had in the spring, which was 
sold so as to give me $559 free of all 
expense incurred by the bees. Lalso 
bought an extractor that season. As 
I was determined to give my bees the 
care they needed, and knowing that 
the time the bees needed the most at- 


tention came in haying time, I hired | ment asa fact, then, like Dr. Miller,| think a reaction will set 
aman to take my place in the hay-|Ican say, ‘‘1 should be better off in| many years in this matter. 


$1.75 per day, and I extracted, during 
those 16 days, honey enough from this 
swarm to pay the man for his work. I 
state this to show that one new swarm 
of bees was equivalent to myself in 
the hay-field for 16 days, yet how many 
keeping 30 to 50 colonies of bees leave 
them to go into the hay or harvest 
field, and then tell us bee-keeping 
does not pay. You can hire a man to 
take your place in the field, but if you 
expect to become master of the bee 
business, so as to make it pay, you 
cannot hire a man to take your place 
in the apiary during the honey season. 
But to return: In 1874 my honey was 
sold so as to bring $970 free of all ex- 
pense. At this time I began to think 
of giving up the farm, but finally con- 
cluded to hold on to it one year more, 
to make sure that I could make bee- 
keeping pay as a specialty. After de- 
ducting the expense of the bees from 
the sales, I found that I had the next 
| year (1875) the amount of $1,431, and 
| hesitated no longer, but gave up farm- 
|ing and embarked in the bee business, 
| with nothing else as a source of 
| revenue. 


| <Asit may be interesting to know 
|how I have succeeded since then, I 
| will carry the report up to the present 
|time. In 1876 my net income from 
| the bees was $774; in 1877, $2,266; in 


| 1878. $772 ; in 1879, $537 ; in 1880, $781; 
'in 1881, $1,078; 1882, $822; making a 
| total of $9,990 during the past 10 years. 
|The average number of colonies in 
ithe spring of each year, worked to 
| produce this result, was about 48. 
| Had it not been for existing circum- 
stances which required my keeping so 
limited anumber of colonies, I believe 
I could have taken care of 100 colonies 
(spring count), and secured nearly 
double the amount. 

In the above showing all expenses 
have been deducted except my time, 
which you will see gives a salary of 
$999 a year, as will be accorded by all. 
But what about the first four years 
during which I was experimenting, 
reading and thinking about bees all 
my wakeful hours, many of them 
hours when I ought to have been 
asleep, giving the subject as much or 
more study than any lawyer ever 
spent on his profession. '‘'l'o be sure 
the bees paid their way, but to what 
shall I look for my pay? To be just I 
must divide my $9,990 by 14 years, 
which gives me about $7l4a year as 
the real pay I have received for my 
labor. Is this enough pay for the 
labor performed ? Well, many would 
not be satisfied with it, and multi- 





salary. 


| were not freed. 





$$ 


I turn my eyes back with pleasure to 
our fascinating and health-giving 
pursuit (bee-keeping), and say: It jg 
enough; I am satisfied. 
My advice to all thinking of bee. 
keeping as a business, would be, get 
one or two colonies of bees ; post your- 
self by reading of and experimenting 
with them, as you can find time to do 
so from the business you are already 
in, and thus find out for yourself 
which is the better for a livelihood 
the business you are already in, or 
keeping bees. If successful after a 
series of years, you can beable to take 
bee-keeping as a specialty, and not be 
obliged to exclaim with the writer of 
the article in the Exchange, “Too 

Many Eggs in One Basket.” 

Borodino, N. Y. 

- ——> > <> ++. — 

For the American Bee Journal, 


Will Freezing Eradicate Foul Brood? 


D. A. JONES. 


In reply to Mr. O. E. Burden’s 
query, on page 134, as to whether 
freezing will eradicate foul brood, I 
would say that I am quite satisfied 
that freezing will not kill the germs; 
honey subjected to a temperature of 
from 20° to 35° below zero will not 
kill the germs. When fed toa nucleus, 
the following spring, frozen honey 
gave them the disease. Combs sub- 
jected to the same test and temperature 
I do not believe that 
a tin of ‘* foul-broody” honey, kept 
frozen in a solid cake of ice in the 
Arctic regions for five years, would 
be cured of the disease ; nor do I be- 
lieve that combs can be cleaned by 
subjecting them toa temperature of 
from 40° to 60° below zero. I most 
certainly should advise all to render 
the combs into wax, boil the honey 
and scald the hives and frames. You 
only lose your own time, which will 
not amount to more than one hour to 
each colony. The cost of making up 
the wax into foundation, should not 
be more than 10 cents per pound and 
the freight each way. 

Beeton, Ont., March 10, 1883. 

i io ae 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Small Sections, Honey, Eggs, Ete. 
DR. J. R. BAKER. 


In my last communication to the 
BrE JOURNAL, I referred to James 
Heddon as one of the apiarists who 
advised caution in the adopting of the 


tudes would be glad to get such a/|half-pound sections; butI see in a 
P. H. Elwood (one of the/ later article in the JouRNAL that he 


largest honey-producers of our State,| intends to use the Lilliputian affairs 


though never 





heard from of late} qu 
years) once said to me, “that a man| mistaken as to what he said on the 


quite extensively, soI must have been 


who was capable of successfully man- | subject previously. Still, [ am of the 


aging 100 colonies of bees would com- 
|mand $1,000 salary a 
| business.”’ 


year in any | : 
If we accept this state-| slow in adopting so small a section. 


opinion that the safer plan will be for 
the majority of honey-producers to be 


in before 
At all 


field. It so happened that he com-| this world’s goods if I had never kept | events, I believe the better way is to 


menced work on the day basswood 
opened. Previously I had hived a 
single swarm in an empty hive, and 
eoncluded to devote them to extracted 


| bees.” But when I turn my eyes to 


the thousands who do not get one-| 
| half $714 a year, working in factories, | 


|in the shop, on the farm, and doing 


make the change gradually, and feel 
our way as we go. Experience 18 the 
best test for all untried theories ; but 
itis not always safe to experiment 


honey. The man worked 16 days at! drudgery of all kinds and descriptions, | very extensively in the outset. 





yur to 
ng up 
id not 
d and 
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Mr. Heddon thinks that I err in| 


Heddon does, there are thousands 


calling the cross-bred bees “ irascible | who might procure a few acres of land 


insects.” 


My experience has not been | and raise some small fruit, cultivate 


go extensive as that of Mr. Heddon; a vegetable garden, keep a hundred 
put, with me, the bees that show from | hens, and a good cow or two, and cap 
one to two yellow bands have always | the climax by having a small, well- 


done the best work for me in the way | conducted apiary. 


If the products 


of gathering honey, and have also of this combination would not tickle 
roved themselves more nervous and | the palate of an epicurean, he would 


ill-humored. That my experience 


be hard to please ; so it seems to me. 


should prove an infallible guide, I do Any man or woman who has common- 


not claim. 
My handsomest, yellow bees have | 
invariably been my laziest, as well as | 
most docile ones; but as I said in the | 
Bee JOURNAL of Jan. 31,1 am in- | 
clined to the — that if careful | 
breeders would select the very best | 
yellow bees to breed from, and with- | 
out ‘* variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing,” behead every queen whose bees | 
proved to be indifferent workers, that 
there could be a magnificent strain of | 
golden Italians produced. Let it be | 
well understood that, no difference 
how pretty a queen may be, or how 
many weil defined, yellow bands every 
one of her progeny may show, unless 
they are good workers in the field, the 
queen should be superseded at once. 
Dr. I. P. Wilson, of Burlington, 
Iowa, has some very handsome yellow 
bees, and some excellent workers. I 
asked the doctor where he got his 
strain, and he said it wasa cross of | 
several strains; or, to be more ex- | 
plicit, he got Italians from several 
good breeders, and bred his strain out 
of the combination. To my mind 
this tells the whole story. I have no 
wish to be dogmatical, but I believe I 
am right in my conclusions; further 
experience will tell. The bees in my 
aplary, last season, were the out- 
rowth, largely, of a cross between 
talians from Dadant & Son and 
Henry Alley, and native blacks. From 
19 colonies, spring count, I increased 
to 43 colonies, by natural swarming, 
and 5swarms went to the woods, be- | 
cause of my absence from the apiary 
at the time of their swarming. From 
this little apiary I harvested 2,000 
pounds of nice comb honey and 600 
pounds of excellent extracted, and 
this, too, without the use of any comb 
foundation, except small starters in a 
portion of the sections. 


But cannot just as good a record be | 
made with a well-bred strain of Ital- 
lans? I mean, bees that are beauti- 
fully marked with three yellow bands, 
andas gentle to handle as the more 
lazy beauties with which I have had 
some experience. I purpose getting 
some of the best Italian queens, the 
coming spring, from different breed- 
ers,and breed them intoa strain of 
my Own, and see what the ultimate 
result will be. 

Mr. Heddon thinks that my advice, 
or my [reer dean of honey, eggs, 
milk and blackberries not a good one. 

id not_make the suggestion for 
men like Mr. Heddon, who have op- 
portunity and ability to make honey- 
production, alone, a paying business. 
3ut there are thousands of people 
who cannot do as Mr. Heddon and a 
few others have done, and are still 
doing. People must be governed by 
their circumstances, and while but 





Comparatively few can do as Mr. 


|sense can take a good Manual, like 


that of Prof. Cook and the BEE Jour- 
NAL as guides, and make a success of 
bee-keeping on a small seale; if not 
—— or disposed, to go into the 
yusiness exclusively. 

have suggested may not make people 
rich, but it will make them happier 


| than if they were rich, that is, if you 


call money hoarding, riches. 

If all persons, who keep bees, should 
make it so large a business as does 
Messrs. Heddon, Doolittle, Scudder, 
Miller, and a few others, the best 
comb honey, in my opinion, would 
not bring 5 cents a pound in the best 
markets. 

Keithsburg, Ill. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


“Was That Bad Advice?” 


JAMES HEDDON. 

Yes, doctor. Westill consider your 
admonition to “ set a rack of thin sec- 
tions down on the brood frames, as the 
worst kind of advice. You are sur- 
prised, however, that I should call 
such manipulation a violation of the 
instincts of the bees. In the way in 
which I mean ‘“ violation,” I will try 
to show you that it is. Some 5 or 6 
years ago I got the idea that I could 
make top bars to movable frames an- 
swer the double purpose of top bars 


}and honey-board. I made them thick 


and just wide enough to leave a 5 
space between them ; these made the 
narrow, bottom piece of my section 
the same width, and arranged the rack 


|to hold sections in such a way that 


they would rest directly on the top 
bar, which came flush with the top of 
the hive. It seems to me that all will 
readily guess the solidity with which 
the sections will be glued to these 
bars and the difficulty of removing 
them. I found, when putting this sys- 
tem into practice, that the bees took 
to the honey boxes no more readily 
than when they pass through a honey- 
board and two shallow air-chambers. 
I found I had been “straining at a 
gnat,” and had now, either to ‘** swal- 
low a-camel,”’ or throw away this ex- 
periment. Of course, I threw it away. 

When I began bee-keeping, I lost so 
much by following bad advice, coming 
from those who wrote up a big thing 
before they had thoroughly tested it, 
I decided that I would not advise the 
use of methods that I did not know to 
be best by actual experience. Hence, 
I passed this experiment into oblivion, 
from whence I never should have 
called upon it, but for the very bad 
advice given by the doctor. With the 
case or super method, more especially 
with the honey-board between the 
upper and lower stories, there will be 


The course I} 


no bits of comb or glue connecting 
the sections with the lower story of the 
hive; the case will lift off easily and 
clean. While there are most serious 
objections to the sections touching 
the frames below, I see no advantage 
unless it be to make it more difficult 
for thieves to steal your surplus honey. 
Let * several apiarists of large expe- 
rience ” assure us of what they please, 
is there one such apiarist who now 
adjusts his sections as advised by the 
doctor ? If so, let us ‘‘chip in” and 
send a missionary to visit him. 

The doctor infers that his impracti- 
cal method is almost a necessity to the 
half-pound sections. Why, I cannot 
conceive. I can make bees work justas 
fast in half-pound sections as in two- 
pound sections. The factsare these: A 
worker bee is a small animal which 
can readily pass through a space 5-32 
ot aninch. Sheis ever ready, when 
in the least crowded for room, to oc- 
cupy the 5-16 spaces above the frames 
with a cell here and there in which to 
place her nectar, and yet many sup- 
pose she is going to bump her elbows 
in half-pound sections. It seems to 
me she has more room to turn around 
in a row of eight half-pound sections 
than in a one-pound section, whose 
either side is lined with tin separators. 

Allow me to thank Mr. C. R. Isham 
for his nice samples of wood separa- 
tors, as well as his concise replies to 
my queries. [shall not only put the 
samples he sent me into ‘ practical 
experiment,” but likewise a whole box 
from the same source. 

F. C. Benedict, on page 117, strikes 
right out from the shoulder, and hits 
us non-separator men a pretty hard 
blow. I like him for it. His article 
carries with it evidence of earnest- 
ness (that’s twin brother to honesty, 
you know) and experience. He says 
that no one can manipulate 100 colo- 
nies for comb honey, and produce itin 
lirst-class marketable order without 
the use of separators of some kind. 
Regarding the first part of his propo- 
sition, I will say, that with my case- 
method, without separators, I can 
manipulate far more colonies, and 
with greater comfort, than can be 
done with any system with which sep- 
arators are used. Whether the honey 
is in first-class marketable order, the 
question will arise, what is “ first- 
class?” I get the combs so straight 
that nearly all producers and hone 
merchants think I must have use 
separators. More than 2-5ths of my 
combs will glass. None touch each 
| other in the cases. I see no more dan- 
ger of leakage or breakage than with 
| combs stored between separators. Of 
course, not all the combs are as 
smooth and straight as those built 
with separators. wish they were, 
but is the difference great enough to 
pay me for using separators ? 

The experiments I made some years 
ago, pointed to my assistants and my- 
self, the fact that we lost honey by the 
use of separators. We may have been 
mistaken. Mr. Benedict’s sentence, 
“TI know of what I speak,” has 
weight with me, and strengthens my 
determination to put this matter to 
an extensive and undoubted test the 
coming season. What Mr. Benedict 
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says about thick and thin combs, I 
think nearly correct. There is a point 
in the thickness of combs, or in the 
cistance given tothe beesin which to 
build combs, at which we will get 
most easily the straightest and best 
combs, and that point reached we will 
also find that with said thickness we 
shall get our combs built, filled and 
sealed quickest as well as straightest. 
Upon this point I have experimented 
considerably, and 1 believe, and shall 
adopt 114 inches without and 134 seant, 
with separators. Taken all in all, I 
feel thankful to Mr. Benedict for his 
vigorous article. 
Dowagiac, Mich., March 3, 1882. 


> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


N. E. Ohio & N. W. Pa. Convention. 


The fourth annual convention of 
the Northeastern Ohio & Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Andover, Ohio, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 14, 
15, 1883. The convention was called 
to order at 1 0 clock p. m. by President 
M. E. Mason. 

After roll call and reports, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected forthe 
ensuing year: President, E. F. 
Mason, Jefferson, O.; Secretary, C. 
H. Coon, New Lyme, O.; Treasurer, 
N. T. Phelps, Kingsville, O.; Vice- 
Presidents, Ashtabula Co., O., D. H. 
Troop, L. D. Ormsby, C. L. Payne, P. 
F. Twitchel ; Mercer Co., Pa., W. H. 
Fonner, J. P. Sterrett, A. Martin, S. 
Hogram; Erie Co., Pa., D. Videto, 
W.S. Stinson, D. W. Nichols; Craw- 
ford Co., Pa., D. Carkhuff, A. J. See, 
A. W. Anderson, Charles Olliver; 
Trumbull Co., O., J. S. Barb. 

The first question presented for dis- 
cussion, was: ‘* The Best Method of 
Transferring Bees from Box Hives.” 
Mr. Heddon’s plan of drumming the 
bees out, was thought to be the best 
way, provided it is done when the 
weather is warm enough to prevent 
the brood from being chilled. 

A member asked if it was neces- 
sary to keep the combs right side up 
when transferring them tothe frames. 
Mr. Sterrett said he had put them in 
the frames bottom upwards, and 
found no difference. 

** Hest Method of Rearing Queens.” 
Mr. Videto advised all to never try to 
rear them from dollar queens. He 
had tried it several times, and never 
gota decent one. He thought the 
best way was to get the best, torear 
queens from. He always obtained 
better queens in a good honey season 
than in a poor one. 

Mr. E. Mason said he would feed his 
queen-rearing colonies, in a poor sea- 
son, and thus rear just as good queens 
asin a good season. He thinks the 
position of the cells, in the hive, quite 
important. He would place narrow 
strips of comb between the frames, 
near the top, and let the bees build 
the cells downward from them. 

“Best Method of Introducing 
Queens.” This brought out an ani- 
mated discussion. Several gentlemen 
had their pet way of introducing, 
but it was thought the only safe way 
was to place the queen on a comb 
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of hatching brood. Mr. Ormsby said, 
he once tried, for several days, to get 
acolony to accept a queen without 
success. He finally removed all the 
frames from the hive, leaving the 
bees on the bottom board for afew 
hours. He then placed the caged 
queen in their midst, and left her till 
morning, when he liberated her, and 
inafew hours replaced the frames, 
and she was received all right. Ad- 
journed to 7 p. m. 

evening Session.—Convention called 
to order at 7:20 p. m. 

** What is the Best Way to Separate 
Two or More Swarms that Alight in 
One Cluster?” Mr. Videto has had 
as many as six swarms alight in one 
cluster. He has a long hive with 
division-boards, making as many 
parts as there are swarms in the 
cluster, and places a comb of brood in 
the centre of each part, with a frame 
of foundation, or comb, on each side 
of the brood; then empties the bees 
all together in front of this hive, and 
he usually finds a queen in each part 
next morning. 

*“The Best Method for Securing 
Comb Honey.” Mr. Videto examines 
his bees as soon as he unpacks them, 
in spring, and takes frames of brood 
|from the weakest colonies and adds 
them to the strong ones; thus,in a 
few days, he has half of his colonies 
very strong, and the other half very 
weak, and from these strong ones he 
}always getsa large amount of comb 
honey early in the season. As soon 
|as he gets them half ready for comb 
| honey, he commences to build up the 








| weak ones torun for the extractor, 


|later in the season. M. E. Mason}; 


| said, if we want plenty of good comb 
| honey, we must have strong colonies 
| early in the season. 
|the boxes when 

| build bits of comb on top of the brood 
| frames. 


| Story, and they will usually go to 
work in them. Adjourned to9 a. m. 
Second Day.—Convention called to 
|order at 9:15 a. m. President E. F. 
Mason inthechair. Several members 
addressed the convention on different 
topics, giving much information and 
advice, especially to beginners. 
‘*Comparative Value of the Differ- 
ent Races of Bees.’ Italians were 
thought to be the best, all things con- 
sidered. President Mason thought 
his blacks filled the sections fuller, 
and capped the honey better than the 
Italians, but obtained less honey. 
‘*Best Method of Wintering.” M. 
E. Mason thinks they should be well 
packed early in the fall, so as to get 
their house in order, before cold 
weather comes on; see that there is 
af of good, sealed honey, or, if the 
1oney is not of the best quality, re- 
move it entirely and feed them sugar. 
He has a few that are on the sum- 
mer stands without packing, and they 
have come out several times, when it 
was too cold, and the ground around 
these hives are covered with dead 
bees, while those packed are in good 
condition, and he thinks they will 
stand it another month without a 


va 








He would put on | 93 
the bees begin to|<« 


If the bees do not go up into | ¥¢ 
| the sections readily, take a frame of |; 
|sections that are partly filled, and | 5, 
| place it in the centre of the upper |< 
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flight. P. F. Twitchel, one year 
packed all his colonies but six. Thoge 
packed wintered well, while the six 
not packed, all died. Mr. Videtg 
spoke of a neighbor who had a swarm 
alight on top of a fence, and he puta 
nail keg over them, bottom up, and 
they went to work in it and remained 
there all winter, with the bottom al] 
open, and no upward ventilation: 
they came out in the spring, bright 
and strong. 
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~ The next convention will be held in 
Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, onthe 
third Wednesday and_ Thursday i 
January, 1884. C. H. Coon, Sec. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Report and Other Items. 


R. GAMMON. 


I have just been reading about large 
reports, separators, etc. I have no 
use for separators in getting my 
honey in marketable shape, and as 
far as half-pound sections, I shall not 
use any, at present; doubtless, there 
will be a sale for a few at good prices, 
but let the supply be large, and 
doubt if they will bring any more 
than one-pound packages. I use 1’ 
pound sections, and find no trouble 10 
selling them at about 17 cents per 
yound. In regard to the large yields, 

have not much to say, only I wow 
like to know all the particulars 2 
connection with it. I have never been 
able to obtain any such amounts, 4 
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some say they have, but I have got | peer ape white, it would not be a very 
i 
| 


nearly as good an average, per colony, 


as others, where the most of the honey | liken this bee yard, on some clear, 
was taken in the combs or sections ; | placid moonlight night, toa ghostly 
cemetery, or during a genial summer 
day to indue it with the semblance of 
Last year my | a picturesque, well-to-do and inviting 
honey was all taken from clover and | hamlet of neat and cozy cottages, at 
least such are some of the conceptions 
and fancies that a few of the more 


my average, last year, being 164) 
ounds per colony, spring count, and | 
fad put little increase. 


about 200 pounds of fall honey; the 
average was 153 pounds from 16, in 
spring ; increased to 23 by the nucleus | 
plan; 1 made my increase late, so I | 
took no surplus except from 3 colonies. 

lam inclined to think there can be | 
more honey obtained by letting them | 
swarm once, if any one wants in- 
crease. The most I ever got from | 
one colony was 238 pounds, part ex-| 
tracted and part comb; this colony | 
did not swarm. Last year my honey | 
was all white, and, of course, it was | 
taken in much less time than the year | 
before, when I got as much dar as | 
light. This, I think, is owing to a | 
better plan of getting my honey. t 
seems to me that one set of sections is | 
not enough for a swarm of bees to} 
work in, when you do not intend for 
them to swarm,as is the case with 
mine for the last two years. 

Last year my best results were from 
my best Italians; this year it was 
from two queens which show the three 
bands only when tilled with honey. I 
think there is a little black blood in 
them; still there are no bees wholly 
black; they area little crosser than 
some of mine, but not bad. I have 
raised some queens from one, and 
will watch them with interest next 
summer. They may be something 
like Mr. Heddon’s, but I see his aver- 
age was rather small, as given at the 
Chicago convention. I have one of 
his queens, and expect to have some 
red clover honey to sell next year. 
The two colonies of dark bees gave 
200 pounds each of comb heney, as 
near as I could judge by the sections. 

Rockton, Il. 
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passwoood, with the exception ne 











For the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping in Missouri. 





H. S. VAN ANGLEN. 

My apiary is situated on a high 
commanding table land, a short mile 
south of the Missouri river, in Lafay- 
ette County, Missouri, and its 90 odd 
hives of bees stand in the wintry air, 
on their summer stands, where they 
are kept thronghout the year. This 
Plateau is dotted over with an occa- 
sional oak, maple, wild cherry, and 
humerous apple, peach and apricot 
trees, flanked north and northwest by 
a back view of dwelling and out-build- 
Ings, and surrounded west, south and 
east by extensive fruit orchards, with 
4 linden or basswood forest on the 
north. The hives are scattered and 
placed at unstudied, but convenient 
intervals over this lawny, tree-shel- 
tered spot, singly or in rambling lines 
and irregular ‘groups, under and 
among the spreading trees, most of 
them fronting the south, while, here 
and there, some face in other direc- 
“ons, but none west, and as they are 


an easy fashion of my own, to keep on 
colonies of bees—do not want any 


share of attention, and then, again, in 
a great measure, neglecting them, 


vely stretch of the imagination to 





visionary visitors entertain for it. 


vanced scientific and progressive ideas 
as some, perhaps I should be excused 
for my nan-appreciation of the ex- 
uberant “pile on” in regard to the 
special make-up and material man- 
agement of an apiary for profit that 
not unfrequently meetsthe eye in this 
excessive age of wonder and progress. 
An advanced idea that is given for 
what it is worth, is more or less 
acceptable and relished by the sincere 


Iam neither a specialist nor an ex- | #nd progressive, but an idea with a 


pert in bee-culture, but manage, after | 
hand, from year to year, about 100 


more—sometimes giving them a good 


having varying success according to} 
season, attention given,etc. I have, 
up to the present winter, generally 
prepared my hives, in due time, for 
the cold months by the common 
method of quilts over frames, con- 
tracting the entrances, stuffing caps 
and all other available space with 
some good, porous material, and, some- 
times, laboredly stuffing and shelter- 
ing, neglecting a few, by way of 
experiment, almost wholly, and have 
found the per cent. of loss to vary but 
little ; and have but few dead bees. 
The past season, however, my time 
was too much occupied with other 
things to fix up my hives as_ usual. 
On the last of November I removed 
the honey boxes and simply spread 
quilts over the tops of the frames, 
contracted the entrances, and left the 
hives in that condition throughout 
the weeks of terribly severe weather 
that ensued—the mercury in January 
scored 20° below zero, and lingered 
for days at a time, off and on, around 
zero and lower. An examination on 
Feb. 6, found all quite satisfactory, 
very few dead bees. hives full of life 
and vitality, and in first-rate condi- 
tion. Then I had them well cared for, 
“tucked in’ the neglected bees— 
something like taking in the grind- 





It is possible, however, that the 
severest testis yet to come with the 
varying climatic changes that will 
still necessarily occur. My experience 
in this latitude for a number of years 
past, with experimental hives and 
otherwise, is that bees simply but 
carefully fixed up for winter, have 
commonly come out in the spring 
fully as well or better than those so 
elaborately and cireumspectly pre- 
pared after the ‘‘must be” plan of 
the would-be orthodox. 

My best season’s operation was 
when honey bore a better price than 
now. I received about $1,200 cash for 
nice and fair comb honey sold from 
something less than 100 strong colo- 
nies, which were closely supervised 
and manipulated in a practical com- 
mon-sense* manner throughout the 
season. Urather incline to the opin- 
ion that a considerable part of the 
gratuitous advice, so freely offered, 
and promulgated as science in pro- 
gressive bee-culture, is little better 
than “clap trap,” or in more familiar 
parlance, *‘humbuggery,”’ to acceler- 
ate the aims and ends of interested 





mostly of the American type, and 





parties, but asI am nut as full of ad- 





stone after the cow had eaten it up. | 


selfish handle, that is calculated to 
mislead and damage, should be indig- 
nantly repelled. 

How te winter bees successfully is 
having much attention and study by 
able and comprehensive minds, and 
the various interesting experiments 
being made, notably those of chaff 
packing, may possibly go far towards 
a satisfactory conclusion, and, per- 
haps, after all that is said and done, 
some well devised and defined out- 
door plan, wherever admissible, will 
be found superior to any special house 
or cellar arrangement. Such deposi- 
tories are, to a certain extent, unnat- 
ural; the bees are put under a kind 
of surveillance,restrained and deprived 
of free action,and the possible se- 
quence is debility and disease; 


| whereas, the out-door methods allow 


them to indulge their natural instincts 
whenever a suitable eae of- 
fers, thereby enabling them to retain 
their normal condition, and are thus 
the better fitted for the active re- 
quirements of the hive with the 
opening of spring. I believe it is 
common for those who winter their 
bees in special repositories to com- 
lain more or less of ‘* spring dwind- 
ing,” but this trouble I have almost 
invariably escaped, therefore, I shall 
continue to adhere to the summer- 
stand idea of wintering, as safest and 
best in all favorable localities. 
Waverly, Mo., Feb. 15, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Progressive Bee-Culture. 


W. M. WOODWARD. 


Mr. EpiTor :—I want to congratu- 
late you upon your success in giving 
usa really good BEE JOURNAL. So 
far as I know thereare only about two 
other publications issued, even from 
progressive Chicago, that will com- 
pare with it. I wonder how many of 
us do not date a new era from the 
time the JOURNAL first made its ad- 
| vent on our tables. 
| [| propose, with your permission, to 
say to the readers of the BEE Jour- 
NAL: Study the habits and instincts of 
the bees for yourselves, and make 
everything else conform thereto; 
hives, profits, management and all. 
Read for ideas, but ‘* look before you 
leap,” for what will be a success with 
some one else by his methods, may, 
perhaps, prove a failure with you by 
yours. But, if you have the genius of 
a genuine bee-keeper, you will soon 
hit upon something that will be better 
suited to you than you will be likely 
to get Ly copying any one’s fixtures. 

Conservatism has a proper place in 








bee culture, but its right use is in 
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holding on to the best, and only the 
best to be had, and not toa thing be- 
cause our natural father’s, or father’s 
in bee culture, have used it. I say, 
therefore, if you can, makesomething 
good, use it and show it to your 
neighbors ; but do not rush into the 
patent and monopoly business. 

| hear a call for a “‘ standard hive,” 
which might be a good one, and it 
might be otherwise. It would, no 
doubt, be very convenient, but strikes 
the death blow to inventive genius, 
and makes bee-keeping a machinery 
business. 

I am one of those who look for 
greater advancement in the future 
thanin the past. A standard hive, 
fifty yearsago!! Just think of it! 
A log gum manipulated by the brim- 
stone match. We cannot afford to 
stop here; but let us rather “ go on 
toward perfection.” When I read 


the proposition for a vote on hives, I | 


thought, why not change that a little 
and call for the solid scientific princi- 
ples of areally good hive, and make 
all kinds conform to them, and thus 
get our standard hive. The number 
of hives is legion, but not so the good 
ones, much less the sound principles 
of hive construction. 

I want to say to ‘‘Subscriber” of 


Milan, N. Y., that if he will take his | 


American frames and put them ina 
hive, on Mr. Doolittle’s plan, he will 
have no reason to regretit. I do not 
use the American frame, but would 
use itso.if atall. In my judgment 
the American frame would be much 
improved by cutting, say, a 3-16 slot 
out of each side of the frame nearl 
to each end, letting the comb attach 
in the centre of frame, and using no 
honey-board. No trouble will be ex- 
—— if the bee spaces are not 
arge enough to allow them to start 
comb up through them. 
Custer, Ill., Feb. 3, 1883. 


+ + 





For the American Bee Journal. 


\sides full, letting the paper extend 
front and rear, laid another sheet over 
| the top of the hive and pressed the 
|ecap down carefully; this completely 
|sealed them up,and they had more 
| brood than any other 4 colonies put 
together, on May 1. 

have, since then, continued to 
| practice the sealing method, more or 
|less, every season, with perfect suc- 
icess. I have written to and talked 
| with anumber of bee-keepers about 
|it, but it did not accord with the ven- 
tilation theory. 

Mr. A. F. Moon once wrote to me 

|‘* that what I know is worth as much 
|to me as what others know is worth 
ito them, if they do not agree with 
|me.’”? Now, that Mr. D. has started 
| to use a sealing method, I feel confi- 
| dent, as he infers, that by this method 
| one of the steps to successful winter- 
|ing may be gained. 
*Mr. D. also infers that we shall hear 
|of fearful mortality, this winter, 
|among the bees. Jan. 30 I examined 
| about 40 box and frame hives, and I 
| noticed that the dysentery is begin- 
|ning to show itself in all the frame 
| hives, where there was any amount of 
bee bread ; those having sugar syrup 
| were clear, clean and bright; and 
| those wintered on candy of honey and 
sugar, Were as bright, clean and ac- 
tive asin summer. As Jan. 30 was 
the first day for bees to fly to any ex- 
tent, since the middle of November, 
they had been shutin for 10 weeks or 
more, but their flying showed which 
were wintering best, before examina- 
tion. 

From what I have seen, for the 
| past six winters, I am sure that the 
| Langstroth frame, properly prepared, 
|is justassafeas any. I have tried 
| the American, Gallup, both Quinbys, 
|aframe the size of the Eclectic, and 
|the Langstroth; the advantages of 
| the latter for surplus more than com- 
| pensates for its disadvantage for win- 
|tering. With a hive having chaff, 
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teach apiculture in connection with 
entomology. The treasurer reports 
finances in good condition. The gee. 
retary gave encouraging reports from 
this section of country. The associa. 
tion listened to a paper by Mr. Robert 
Corbett, entitled, ‘* Hints to Begin. 
ners,” which was just what we needed 
Association adjourned to meet on 
June 30, 1883. Seven members signed 
the Constitution. We hope to meet 
bee-keepers from all parts of the 
State at our next meeting, so as to 
put us on a firm footing. 
TuHos. BASSLER, See. 

Box 486, Manhattan, Kansas. 


——— _<_—-— + < 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Can we afford Half-Pound Sections? 


W. E. CLARK. 


The half-pound section has been 
receiving considerable attention. (f 
all the articles 1 have seen on that 
subject, the one by G. M. Doolittle, in 
Gleanings, for February, is the best: 
in fact, he hits the nail on the head 
every time. it will be well for us to 
read it carefully and protit by the ad- 
vice he gives. He discusses the subject 
in a straightforward and unbiased 
manner; does not gush over, as some 
do, but gives the facts ina plain, busi- 
ness-like way, and I would say that it 
will be wellif apiarists heed the advice 
given. It has become a fact, well 
established, that the smaller the sec- 
tions the less honey you get. The 
great bulk of apiarists keep bees for 
the profit, and that comes from the 
surplus honey we get. Now, if cut- 
ting down the sections would raise 
the price of honey, so that we would 
realize as much for it as in larger 
| ones,adding the shrinkage in quantity, 
| extra expense, and labor, it would do, 
| but past experience has taught us that 
it cannot bedone. Let the half-pound 
box become the standard, and you and 













































































































































































| front and rear, with 3 inches of chaff 
junder the bottom board, and room | 
| on the sides for chaff cushions, a good | 
| tight-fitting enamel cloth over the | 
b- seageane Ng a peg 36 to 54 over | 
| the top bars, and then some chaff on | unimpeachabl at it es ld 
: fit ote a peachable, that it cannot be so 
| we ed pce any Sree en ti | 2 half-pound sections, for less than 
| ome as quickly as any other _— | 46c. per Ib.,to warrant us in using 
ms = tic So foe this winter them Do you think Mr. Doolittle’s 
ave noticed, SO tar (his winter,| views are a little strong? He does 
| eawmie ge — - — | not give his individual views only, but 
| fully scarcer than ‘they were one year they are backed up by figures and pee 
ago, and those in frame hives, prop- ss that chailenges successiu 
‘erly cared for, are laying. My bees | ee ita of Gleanings talks about 
, ; : ) e |are not suffering much this winter; a tern ne 
given to me, late in the fall, with not ( . - . catering to the wants of the consumer. 
more than comb enough to fill two | #20Ut 19 per cent. of the bees in box| Now candidly, is it not the supply 
Langstroth frames "tt tad been! hives are playing out, so far, from all | dealer that wants the half-pound sec- 
gs oe : -€N | that I hear of. omg “aga ae f men 
os megeseer yw he I left them in the box | Woodbury, Ct., Feb. 2, 1883 —- ? — isa — = pe 
ive and fed them some syrup; then | <ipihasiii ‘aac ai mai j}and we have some of them whoé 
corte a ive ti _ [ put the hive | --—--+ roducers, ey as ae. atmewoaro 
ina large dry goods box, in a very} | have a restless spirit, always trying 
sheltered sHuation, and, in 1877, it was | have something different from anyone 
— j a Ag colonies. The same | cla, snd - class have tried = 
fal took two hives that held 13) }all kinds of occupation and failed. 
American frames each,and put the} In pursuance to a call, the bee- |The buncombe reports published by 
bees in the centre on 5 combs each, | keepers of Central Kansas held their | some visionary bee-men have called 
set up a tight-fitting division-board | first meeting at Manhattan, Kansas, | them into our ranks. ‘ 
each side, laid some sticks across the | on Saturday, March 10, 1883. During| The general opinion of producers 1s 
tops, then covered with a cloth and | miscellaneous business, a resolution | that we must get double the price for 
put 4or5 thicknesses of heavy manilla | was adopted asking the authorities of | honey in half-pound sections that we 
paper over the top, and packed the!|the State Agricultural College to! do for that in the one and two-poul 


I will get no more for our honey than 
we do now for that in one and two- 
pound boxes. Is this our past experi- 
ence? We think so. 

Mr. Doolittle tells us, by testimony 


Upward Ventilation in Winter. 





H. L. JEFFERY. 

In the Bes JOURNAL for Jan. 24, 
page 52, Mr. G. M. Doolittle tells us 
about trying the Hil! plan of shutting 
off all, or nearly all, of upward venti- 
lation. I have, for 2or3 years, been 
watching to see if Mr. D. would not 
Say something about hermetically 
sealing the top of the brood chamber, 
but not one word, or even a hint, at 
it. In 1876, I had a very small swarm 








For the Americgn Bee Journal. 
Central Kansas Convention. 
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poxes. We all know that when the 
half-pound box sells for 18 and 20c. 
er lb.,as it certainly must, if it be- 
comes the standard size, that it will not 
pay. Some say that we must use only 
4 few half-pound sections. If the 
consumer wants them and is willing 
to pay 46c. per lb. for such honey, it is 
pest to use them, and not until then. 
I do not believe that it is best to edu- 
cate them to use them, but let them 
entirely alone. If producers wish to 
cut their own throats they wiil keep 
cutting down the size of sections, or 
will allow supply dealers to persuade 
them into using them. They will, 
perhaps, be wiser some day. 

I have sold and produced honey for 
the last 25-years,and will say that 
cutting down the size of sections has 
never been called for by the consumer, 
but by supply dealers. This restless 
spirit, predominates I think, in the 
supply dealers. There is no general 
demand for a half-pound section. I 
have taken some pains to find if there 
was any call for them, and I never 
have found a buyer that said there 
was a call for it by the consumers. 
Mr. McCall, Thurber’s agent, says 
there is no call for them in New York 
city. 

The facts in the case are just these: 
one of two things must come to pass, 
if the half-pound box is used, honey- 
se ag will become a non-paying 
usiness, or the consumer must pa 
— the price he now pays for com 
loney. 


Oriskany, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1 883. 


+ + 


For the American Bee Journal 


West Texas Bee-Culture. 


T. C. GREENWOOD. 

_ Our winter is now nearly over, hav- 
ing been not the severest we have 
ever had, but a very cold one. Our 
bees have come through all right, and 
have been bringing in pollen for two 
weeks. We have no flowers yet visi- 
ble, and where they get the pollen 
from we do not know; but surmise it 
is obtained from the little buddings 
of the long moss, which grows pro- 
fusely in our river valleys. 

I experimented somewhat in my 
wintering; placing some colonies in 
the lower Langstroth story, covering 
the cloth above with cotton seed; 
others I left with upper story on, giv- 
ing them also a covering of seed. I 
can discover no difference in them 
now; all being right, with laying 
ueens, now actively breeding up. 
‘his early active breeding is not de- 
Sirable in this latitude, it promises 
early swarms; but where rapid in- 
crease is not desirable, it is trouble- 
Some, as our honey, from our main 
honey plant, does not reach us before 
the first of May. ¢ 

I commenced, last year, with 24 col- 
onles; increased to 49, and obtained 
over 2,400 lbs. extracted, and over 200 
lbs. comb honey, in one-pound sec- 
tions. From one colony, transferred 
from a box hive March 20, I obtained 
195 lbs. extracted honey and one 
Swarm of bees. From a colony 
swarming out on the same day, I ob- 


tained 145 lbs. by tiering up to four 
stories. This last item explains to our 
Northern friends the wonderful re- 
ports coming from Texas, made by 
some of our enterprising bee-keepers. 
‘Spring count,” in this warm climate, 
does not remain spring count long, 
jand a vigorous swarm emerging In 
March, by judicious management, can 
be made ready for work early in the 
honey flow, and increase the general 
|average greatly. Northern brethren, 
| who doubt our occasional enormous 
yields, may make a note of this, be- 
| sides remembering that such a honey 
flow,as we had Tast year, is seldom 
| seen in Texas. 

| I have resided in Texas 30 years; 
| have had bees for 20 years; have run 
|against several “patent hive” ven- 
ders, who *‘ bled me some,” and only 
last year “‘ got down to work” in the 
Langstroth. In some seasons our 
honey flow is immense, sometimes 
from honey dew, mostly from flowers, 
especially the “ mint;” but in other 
years, asin California, we get noth- 
ing. Western Texas is, on the aver- 
age, a good honey country, and bee- 
keeping, on the right plan, will 
undoubtedly pay here. We are im- 
proving our colonies with the best 
Italians ; have been patiently awaiting 
the results of Northern experiments 
with the Cyprians, Syrians, ete. Our 
three well-defined races here are 
enough, just now, for us. Our little 
black bee is irritable enough to teach 
us toavoid some of the others that 
have been tried. Our brown bee, 
mixed with the Italians, is a decided 
success, the cross producing a won- 
derful worker,not always irritable,and 
exhibiting the traits evidently best in 
both races. 

The excessively prolific bee, so much 
desired by many up your way, is not 
the best for us. We have plenty of 
time to get ready for the honey flow ; 
and too much swarming is decidedly 
troublesome,and sometimes attended 
with loss as well as inconvenience. I 
witnessed an amusing illustration of 
this, at the apiary of my friend and 
neighbor, J.S. Tadlock, last year. He 
is one of our most advanced and en- 
terprising bee-keepers, had purchased 
one of Root’s chaff hives, and had it 
already for work, last spring, in crack 
order. He gave me to understand, 
that with that colony. he was going 
‘to trump” Mr. Eckman, a _ bee- 
keeper on the Brasos east of us, who 
had, the year before, obtained 450 lbs. 
from one colony, and bragged about 
itin the BEE JOURNAL. 


Well, the chaff hive became full of 
bees. He declared there was one-half 
bushel of them, and so there must 
have been, for I called to see him, and 
looked at them myself, admiringly. 
They were in fine order, and the 
honey just flowing in, ‘‘so to speak.” 
I went again next week; it was early 
in May, and immediately noticed that 
there were but few bees fying in and 
out of that chaff hive. Mr. Tadlock 
explained. Says he: “‘ I went around 
the other day, suspecting nothing, 
when I discovered they had swarmed, 
in fact, nearly all went off, and we 
knew nothing about it. How they 
got away thus, I do not know.” He 











did notrun that colony against Mr. 
Eckman last year, but he went quite 
up to his figures, with several others, 
He is an excellent man, enjoys a joke, 
and will pardon me, I know, for tell- 
ing on him, how he intended to “lay 
it on’’ Mr. Eckman. 

Our people here are not yet trained 
to eat honey agreat deal. We sellour 
extracted at 10 cents and our comb 
honey at 15 cents. Bee-keeping, in 
fact, is not regarded as even business 
with most of our people, but we have 
some few men all over the State who 
are abreast of the times, and who are 
opening the eyes of the old box-hive 
men. 

With the excellent BeEE JOURNAL 
on my table (many single articles 
worth more to me than the subscrip- 
tion price), surrounded with the appli- 
ances of our fascinating art, I am 
well pleased with my progress. I no- 
tice one fact: wherever the JOURNAL 
is taken, the patent hive ‘‘ mothtrap 
man’ disappears, no more to return. 
To the JOURNAL and other similar 
publications, wherein Heddon, Doolit- 
tle, Dadant, Pond, Hutchinson and 
others give us their best thoughts, 
we owe a great debt of gratitude. 

Luling, Texas, Feb. 20, 1883. 


re 


Convention Notices. 


t The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its Fifth Annual 
Convention at McKinney, Collin Co., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of 
Hon. W. H. Andrews. 

Wan. R. HOWARD, Sec. 

Kingston, Texas. 


i The next meeting of the Haldi- 
mand, Ont., Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Nelle’s Corners on Sat- 
urday, March 31, 1883, at 11 a. m. 

H. CAMPBELL. 


oe 


t= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grange Hall, Em- 
inence, Ky., on Thursday, April 26, 
1888. All bee-keepers, and the public 
generally, are invited to be present. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 











t= The regular meeting of the 
Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Club,will be 
held April 2, at A. Z. Madison’s office, 
Fredonia, N. Y. Question: ‘ Bees, 
Fish and Poultry.” Mr. U. E. Dodge 
will open the discussion with a lecture 
on “ Bees and Bee-Culture,” giving 
practical manipulations of the hive, 
showing the various improved imple- 
ments, devices and terms used in bee- 
culture, illustrating the lecture with 
a colony of bees. Bee-keepers are es- 
pecially invited to spend the afternoon 
at Sunshine Apiary, where Mr. Dodge 
will try and entertain them. r. 
Dodge is a thoroughly practical apiar- 
ist, and this will be a rare treat for 
bee-keepers in Western New York. 
Means will be taken to form a Bee- 
Keepers’ Association for this part of 
the State. A, Z. MADISON, Sec, 

U. E. DopeE, Pres. 
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ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


~= 


How. 


Saving Queenless Colonies. 

My bees had a good flight on Feb. 
28; they have been confined since 
Dec. 1. I examinedall,and they were 
in good condition, covering from 5 to 
8 frames, Langstroth size ; they have 
consumed more honey and come out 
stronger than at any time for 5 years; 
2 are queenless, and 7 have more or less 
brood, out of 10. 1. Can I get queens 
from the Southern Statessoon enough 
to save them? 2. How much candy, 
per week, will it take to carry 
a 7 Langstroth frame full of bees 
through ? My bees are mostas strong 
as they were last fall, and have no 
dysentery. D.S. BURBANK. 


Grundy Centre, lowa, March 1, 1883. | 


1. I think you can, but I cannot see 
that it will pay you,if you care for 
the queens only for that purpose. 

2. I have never had satisfactory re- 
sults from feeding candy of any kind. 
I feed liquid food, have just fed some 
few colonies, and one took down 6 Ibs. 
in three hours. That colony is now off 
my shoulders for the season. 


Spring Work. 

I put 25 colonies into winter quar- 
ters, and allof them are doing well. 
I want to move them 2or3 rods in 
my yard. 1. When isthe best time to 
do it ? 2. How early in thespring shall 
I begin changing, reversing frames 
and feeding to stimulate brood-rear- 
ing? 3. How oftenshould the frames 
be reversed ? E. NEWCOMB. 

Plank Road, N. Y. 

1. Atthe first period, when they 
will be most likely to be shut in for a 
few days, by cool weather. When you 
move them, or just when they are 
about to fly from their new stands, 
smoke and jar the hives, and put 
boards before the entrances, so that 
they will bump noses, or have to fly 
out sidewise around it, and remove 
any fixtures from the old quarters that 
may make them “look like home.” 

2. After having fed and reversed 
frames, to stimulate early breeding 
for years, some years ago I abandoned 
it; and with hives properly made and 
arranged, no such practice pays. 

3. As arule, never; for the reasons 
before mentioned. 


Bees in Texas. 

I have kept bees for 35 years. 
in Texas, asa general thing, they do 
tolerably well. I have 90 colonies in 
frame hives. Last season was a fine 
season for honey. I took from 50 to 
150 lbs. from each. I could have 
1¢ more, if I attended to them, but as 
1 have no one to assist me,and the 


THE 


Here | 


got | 
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farm to run, the bees filled everything 
full of honey, and a great deal on the 


| outside, before I could attend to them, 
land 


when I got to taking honey, I 
went at it with a rush, got the honey 
scattered around, and the bees went 


to robbing, and I have had a great 
deal of trouble. How can I check 
robbing? Some of my strongest 


colonies were diseased; the brood 
failed to hatch, and they became weak, 
and the moth and robbers destroyed 


about 20 colonies. The bees are all 
blacks; they seem to be wintering 


well, all on the summer stands. I 
never knew of any being housed here 
in winter. Our bees always go 
through the winter safe, when sup- 
plied with honey. The bees have had 
a flight every day for 6 days; the 
peach trees will be blooming in 2 
weeks, if the weather remains favor- 
able. J. E JACKSON. 
Richardson, Texas, Feb. 22, 1885. 
First, in this branch of our business 
an ounce of prevention is worth ten 
pounds of cure. When once really 
crazed with robbing, the only practical 
way I hnow of is to remove the rob- 
bed colony to a cellar, give plenty of 
ventilation, and close up the hives. 
Protect the other colonies in the de- 
moralized yard by close contraction of 
the entrances. If the weather is hot, 
shade or ventilate the hives at the top. 


A Diseased Colony. 

Last season my honey crop was 
about one-third. Bees gathered a 
good fall crop of fine quality. We 
had a very cold spell on Jan. 17 to 21; 


the thermometer was down to 18 
above zero. On Jan. 28, my bees 
commenced carrying in pollen; we 


had one short cold snap since, and the 
bees are working now very fast on 
wild peach and dogwood; I notice 
one of my colonies has a strange dis- 
ease; the bees crawl out of the hive 
in a trembling condition, turn over on 
their backs and die. Please tell me 
what is the cause of this? In regard 
to the use of separators, my experience 
is (and I believe that it is a good 
teacher), that with one-pound sec- 
tions, filled with comb foundation, 
and with the use of tin separators, 
when honey is coming in fast, I can 
get as much honey as those who do 
not use any,and I know I can huve 
nice, straight and well-filled sections. 
Everything bids fair fora fine honey 
season ; peach and plum trees are in 
bloom, and farmers are planting corn. 
J. W. ECKMAN. 
Richmond, Texas, March 5, 1883, 


Having never witnessed any such 
phenomenon, I am entirely unable to 
account for it. 


Destructive Birds. 
Are martins destructive to bees ? 
Creston, Lowa. A. E. Foorer. 
I do not know, but I think 
least, ours here are not 
bees. 


not: at 
known to eat 
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Sundry Questions and Answers. 

1. Is it necessary to have the tin 
bars and diagonal wires (as described 
in Mr. Root’s circular) in wire frames? 
2. Are queens, when sent by mail, 
wrapped up in the cage so as to be in- 
visible? 3. Is an extractor, with its 
basket having slanting sides, an im- 
provement over one having vertical! 


sides? 4. How many Langstroth 
frames would you recommend fora 
hive? Will Mr. Heddon please give 


his reasons for using only 8 frames ? 
5. Would you recommend a hive 
with a permanent bottom and por- 


tico ? A.S. 
Newark, O., Feb. 24, 1883. 
1. Not if you will put a proper 


amount of wood in the top bars of the 
frames, which I do, and prefer to the 
tin posts. 

2. Not necessarily so; the law only 
requires that they shall be divided 
from the fingers of the mail agents, 
by double wire spaces 
between. 

3. Not, in my judgment. 

4. My reasons for preferring 8 to 10 
Langstroth frames as the brood cham- 


screens, with 


ber of a colony, in brief (stripped 
of argumentive proof) are these: 


First, the capital rests in the combs, 
etc., and not the queen, since I want 
all that capital used to its utmost, and 
automatically Smaller brood 
chambers tend toward up-stair work 
in a potent degree. Narrower 
chambers (that is, fewer combs) are 
better for wintering. 

5. After having used 
quantity, that had both permanent 
and loose bottom boards, and those 
with and without porticos, I prefer 
and use those without porticos, but 


SO. 


brood 


hives, in 


|} always want my bottom boards perm- 


anent. Mr. Langstroth gave argu- 
ments in favor of tight bottoms, that, 
as yet, I have not seen satisfactorily 
controverted. My experience seconds 
his views. 


Foul Brood, ete. 

1. Whatis foul brood; does it. or 
ean it proceed from chilled brood ? 

2. Would bees, that were healthy 
and clear of the disease in May, die 
of the disease by September follow- 
ing ? 

3. If you should take frames of 
brood from acolony in July to form 
a nucleus, and the old colony die in 
the fall, and the following fall you 


find that the nucleus has the foul 
brood, and no others in the apiary 
have it as far (as ceuld be seen), 


would it not be very strong proof that 
it came from the frames forming the 
nucleus ? 

4. If there were no bees, either 
domestic or wild, within 4 or 5 
miles, would there be any probability 
of bees, so situated, becoming af- 
fected from bees outside, and die in 
the same season ? 
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5. Would you consider it square- 


lealing to sell a customer Langstroth | 
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@ The Eastern Michigan Bee-| Bees Under the Snow Still. 
| Keepers’ Society, will hold its annual! My bees are all under the snow to- 


improved hives and deliver the Sim- 
plicity, American, or any other in- 
stead ? 

6. Is it safe or prudent to try D. A. 
Jones’ foul brood cure, before the 
middle of May, in this latitude, or 
until past freezing ? Do you prefer it 
toany other way? I expect I have 
ther colonies that may need to be 
treated for that disease in the spring, 
ind you will confer a favor by an- 
swering these few questions through 
the BEE JOURNAL, with which Lam so 
well pleased. O. B. SCOFIELD. 

York, Maine, March 5, 1883. 


foul | 
I suppose it to be a bacterious 
disease of the brood, and do not think | 
itis caused by chilling atall. I know 
that chilling does not cause it alone. 
2. ** Bees” never die of or have the 
lisease. Itisa disease of the *‘brood ;”’ | 
t is not foul bees. 
3. Yes;if theold colony had the| 
disease, I should not expect such 
results. 
} 
| 


1. I have never seen a case of 


brood. 


5. Perhaps the Simplicity may be 
called, by some, an improved Langs- 
troth, but I think it a degenerated | 
Langstroth hive. However, Ican see 
for advertising the name 
as well as the kind of hive, where the 
name is well established and| 
known. Of course, it would not be | 
right to send an American hive when | 
i Langstroth was ordered. | 
6. I would rather wait till ad 
| 
| 


ho reason 
| 


50 


fly, and draw out comb foundation for 
I think that the plan 
the best and most 
practical piece of advice ever given 
by him. The plan is in perfect keep- 
ing with the laws that I have always | 
supposed governed all bacterial dis- 
eases, and not too complicated to be | 


the new combs. 
of Mr. Jones is 


profitable to one who has many colo- | 
nies affected. 








Convention Notices. 


tg The Central Michigan Bee- | 
Keepers’ Association holds its spring 
convention at Lansing, in the State 
Capitol building, on Tuesday, April 
17, 18838,9a.m. Programme: Presi- 
dent’s address; Essays: Prof. A. J. 
Cook,on Wintering Bees; 8. C. Perry, 
on Chaff Hives; C. Case, on Comb 
Honey: O. 8. Smith, onthe Best Bee; 
A. D. Benham, on Extracted Honey ; 
Mr. Harper, on Queen-Rearing ; Mr. 
Waldo, on Best Method of Wintering 
Out of Doors, in Single-Walled Hives; 
E. N. Wood, on Sections; and E. | 
Greenaway,on Comb Foundation. All | 
bee-keepers are invited to attend or | 
send essays, papers, implements or 

anything of interest to the fraternity 
A full attendance is requested. | 
E.N. Woop, Sec | 

North Lansing, Mich. 





| meeting in Detroit, April 3, 


|} ana, 


in Ab- 
stract Hall, commencing at 10 a. m. 
The following subjects will be brought 
up for discussion: What is the best 
means of extending the honey market? 
At what price can honey, either comb 
or extracted, be afforded? Is there 
danger of over-production ? Has glu- 
cose affected your market, and if so, 
how ? What is the best test for glu- 
cose ? In judging queens, what points 
are to be considered, and what is the 
order of their importance? Foul 
brood, and its prevention and cure, 
An interesting meeting is expected. 
A. B. WEED, Sec. 
75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 
_-—— - - 

gs The Western Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation meets at Independence, Mo., 
April 28, 1883. 

S. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 











A Bee Paradise. 
What we lack 
great interest 
simply first-class apiarists. Some of 
our best ones should come here and 


to 


here, 
in bees and honey, is 


promote 


| settle among us, in our most beautiful 


Shenandoah Valley, which is one of 
the best places on earth for raising 
bees and honey. Goodcrops of honey 
never fail here, though they are much 
better some years than others. We 
want good and true apiarists who will 
aid others in attending to their bees, 
rearing queens, furnishing supplies, 
etc. My apiary, ‘* Bee Cottage,” is 
about 200 yards from my main build- 
ing, and it is surrounded by a pretty 
grove of evergreens. This is a great 
country for bees and honey, but there 
is not a single first-class apiarist in 
any of it. {.C. JORDAN. 
Stephenson's Depot, Va. 


{Here is a fine chance for those who 
want to escape the rigors of 
Northern winters.—ED.] 


our 


Wintering Bees in Canada. 

I had 8 colonies of bees in the 
spring; one Italian, and two blacks: 
increased to 9 good colonies, and got 
98 lbs. of comb honey, and 12 lbs. of 
extracted. I have 3 on the summer 
stands and 6 in a_ neighbor’s bee- 
house. I looked at them, and all ap- 
pear in fine condition. 

W. J. NORFOLK. 

Stratford, Ont., March 12, 1883. 


Bees in Splendid Condition. 

Bees, in southeastern part of Indi- 
have wintered well, so far as 
heard from. Mine are in splendid con- 
dition, although the weather was so 
changeable. I do not remember a 
winter as wet as the last. The mer- 
cury was 5° below zero to 60° in the 
shade. J. W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., March 9, 1883. 


day, and it is still snowing. We have 
had 116 days of sleighing this winter, 
and prospects are good for it a month 
yet. March 1 and2 were warm and 
pleasant days. and the bees had a 
good flight. My 80 colonies all an- 
swered to roll call; no signs of dysen- 
tery. J. H. KENNEDY. 
Little York, N. Y., March 13, 1883. 


Cheap Bee Feeder. 

For a handy and simple feeder that 
costs scarcely nothing, go to the store 
where they sell cigars, and get the 
small-sized box, tear out the paper 
and take a piece of lath and saw it, 
so that it will fit across the short way 
of the box, 44 inch from the end, and 
let it come within 4 an inch of the 
top of the box and nail fast; then cut 
a hole in the small space at the bot- 
tom, and run sealing wax all around 
the corners and the bottom edge, and 
you will have a feeder not costing 
much, and as good asany. You can 
set it on the frames and feed at night, 
or you can put4of them on at once, 
if you want to. Puta stone or brick 
on thé lid to keep the heat of the bees 
from warping the lid. For fall or 
spring feeding it is good and cheap, 
and any one can make it. March 
came in warm; the thermometer on 
the Ist was 64° above, and on the 2d 
itwas 52°. I took a look through 4 
colonies, and found them in fine con- 
dition, with brood in three frames. 
Bees have wintered well in this part 
of the country. R. P. WILLIAMS. 

Goldsmith, Ind. 


My Report. 
Colonies in spring, 
honey obtained, comb, 


66; fall, 121; 
1.500 lbs.: ex- 


tracted, 2.500 lbs.: total, 4,000 lbs. 
Wintering in bee-house, 106; out- 
doors, 15; loss in bee-house, none; 


out-doors, 5; on hand, 116 colonies. 
Frame used, Roop. 10x10. 
C. F. HATHAWAY. 
Chelsea, Mich., March 14, 1883. 


No Flight Since Noy. 1. 

My bees are in the cellar, where 
they have been since Nov. 1, and they 
have had no flight since. They are in 
excellent condition. 

EMERY L. FRADENBURG. 

Fentonville, Mich., March 15, 1883. 


That Iowa State Convention. 

I had 23 colonies iast fall; packed 9 
in chaff; put4 in cellar; left the rest 
unprotected ; lost one of the latter, 
and many bees have died in all the 
hives, reducing their strength sadly. 
I hope that some one wiil issue a call 
for that State convention at Des 
Moines. During the State Fair would 
be a good time. I think that M. 
Poppleton (being the vice-president 
of the National Association) is the 
proper person to call the convention. 
lowa has many bee-keepers, but no 
conventions worthy of the name; no 
supply dealers, and is behind the times 
generally. Let us have a Convention. 

Dexter, Lowa. M. E. DARBY. 
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A Summer’s Day. 


After having three months of very 
cold and stormy weather, it was our 


luck, on the Ist day of March, to have | 


one of the warmest of winter days. 
Had it not been for the snowin the 
fields and on the surrounding hill- 
sides, it would have passed for a 
summer day. The bees 
themselves on their wings from 10 
o’clock in the forenoon till after 5 
o’clock in the afternoon, and but very 
few were seen dead upon the snow, 
after they had had their frolic—it was 
a general turn-out. Who owns the 
largest number of colonies of bees in 
the United States, and how many 
colonies? Who owns the largest 
number in the world, and how many ? 
What is the greatest number ever 
known to have been owned by a single 
individual ? JOHN Morris. 
Mauston, Wis., March 3, 1883. 


[These questions are much easier 
to ask than to answer correctly. We 
shall, therefore, not attempt it.—Ep.] 


Notes from the Nauyoo Apiary. 

I began the spring of 1882 with 90 
colonies of bees, in average condition, 
having lost none during the previous 
winter. Had 6 colonies, pure Cypri- 
ans, with imported queens, the re- 
mainder mostly pure Italians, many 
of them with imported queens. The 
weather was very wet and cold up to 
July 4th, chilling large numbers of 
the bees, that left the hive for the 


fields, and the flowers giving very | 


little, if any, honey, so that I was 
obliged to feed, up to June 20, to pre- 
vent starvation, and to stimulate 
them to raise brood. It was consid- 
erable expense, but I do not regret it, 
as it kept my colonies strong, and en- 
abled me to reap arich reward, later 
in the season. The white clover crop— 
3,000 lbs. of extracted and 150 lbs. of 
comb honey—was harvested the first 
25 days of July, about one month later 
than usual. The fall crop began 
about one week after the spring crop 
closed, and ended Sept. 20, producing 
11,000 Ibs. extracted and 550 lbs. comb 
honey. This makes, for the crop of 
1882, 14,000 lbs. of extracted and 700 
Ibs. of comb honey, together with 135 
lbs. of beautiful wax obtained from 
the cappings. I had an increase of 
24 colonies, three-fourths of them by 
natural swarming. My wife did all 
of the work of the aplary up to ex- 
tracting time, when my vineyard and 
other labors were sufficiently ad- 
vanced to allow me to turn my atten- 
tion to the bees. My wife and I did 
a good share of the extractlng, with- 
out any assistance. We often took 
off and extracted 2 barrels (1,100 lbs.) 
of honey per day, besides returning 
the empty boxes to the bees in the 
evening. My bees were put into win- 
ter quarters, on their suinmer stands, 
during the last days of November. 
They are packed according to Mr. 
Chas. Dadant’s method, and have 
wintered very well, thus far. They 
had a good flight the first three days 
of last week, and I find that they are 
allalive and in comparatively good 
condition ; even a very weak colony 


enjoyed | 


| 

| that was queenless, last fall, for more 
than 6 weeks, and which I had not 
time to attend to until the middle of 
October, when I gave ita queen. My 
last swarm was hived Sept. 3, and 
gathered abundant stores for winter, 
besides producing about 30 lbs. of sur- 
plus honey. (Thanks to comb founda- 
tion. I may here remark that I would 
not do without foundation, even 
though it cost me $1 per pound.) J 
have been in the bee business, now, 5 
years, although I owned but one-half 
of the apiary until last spring, when I 
bought the entire stock. [ have in- 
creased the number of colonies stead- 
ily every year, losing none, or next to 
none, in wintering. Have always 
wintered on the summer stands. My 
object is to produce as much honey as 
possible, therefore, 1 do my best to 
prevent swarming, and with good re- 
sults, finding it cheaper to buy new 
colonies than to rear them. I expect 


to buy quite a lot this spring. Al- 
though I am engaged in teaching 


public school, and am obliged to be 
there every day, Saturdays and Sun- 
days excepted, I have found but little 
| trouble in disposing of nearly all of 
my large crop of honey, and at good 
prices, too. Have not dealt with 
commission men as yet. Our fruit 
prospects are ‘‘blasted”’ once more, as 
the vulgar saying is. Surely, this is 
a cold climate. Lam seriously think- 
ing of emigrating South. The only 
question is to tind a suitable and 
agreeable location. 
EMIL J. BAXTER. 
Nauvoo, Ill., Feb. 26, 1883. 


Wintering and Ventilation. 

I see in ** Bees in Winter” you men- 
tion seven things essential to success- 
ful wintering; may | add the eighth ? 
A cleansing flight, once a month. 
Proof : One and three years ago, they 
wintered anywhere with that ; while 
two and four years ago (and this), they 
died everywhere without it. An 
old bee-keeper said to me, ‘‘ keep a 
bee dry and you cannot freeze it.” 
How can we keep them dry, venti- 
late them properly (much has been 
written on that point), both at the top 
and bottom ? [think G. M. Doolittle’s 
article on page 52, present volume, is 
worth the cost of the BEE JOURNAL 
one year. It is right tothe point: 
‘**just upward ventilation enough, and 
not too much.” What would be just 
enough here, one year ago, would be 
ruinous this winter. That amount of 
upward ventilation, which is enough 
generally, would often carry off too 
much warmth; then the bees eat to 
keep warm; while, if a little more 
than just enough is given below, it 
would not do much harm,as I see. 
That article refers to A. G. Hill’s suc- 
cess and experiments, and, so far, ap- 


pears good, as per report. (Please 
report further; also W. Z. Hutchin- 
son on clamp experiments, Geo. 
Grimm on cellars, and Heddon on 
out-door or chaff.) But, says one, 


snow blows in, when on blocks: true, | 


make a hole in the bottom board or 
let the hiveextend over the edge of 
the bottom board, a little. I often 
see accounts of bees in clamps, buried 
or covered in snow. where itis air- 
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tight above, and the bottom clear out 
(or large entrances), that bees came 


out in spring strong, lively, and in | 


good order. Why? Because they are 
dry and warm. Page 69 shows that 
the air is about as pure near the bot 
tom as at thetop. To retain the heat, 





let out dampness and impure air, and | 


let in pure air at the bottom—is not 
that better than to let both out at the 
top, and lose too much heat, and so 
have the bees eat too much ? If muel 
opened above, or they get damp by) 
sweating, the bees soon die, also it 
too little opened attop. It is always 
hard to ventilate, upward, ‘just 
enough, and not too much.” 
Limerick, Il. E. PICKUP. 


Zine for Separators. 


My bees have wintered well; to-day 


it was warm enough for the bees to 
fly, for the first time this winter. | 
put them out of the cellar, to give 
them a flight, and I hada chance to 
look them over. I found them in 
splendid condition except one colony, 
which was dead. I made a mistake 
in looking them over last fall; I did 
not notice that it had too much pollen 
in the hive. That was the only colony 
that had the dysentery; the rest are 
all strong and healthy, and I think 
will come through all right. It has 


been a hard winter on bees; it has, 


been so very cold. 

separators ? We can get zine cheaper 

than tin. H. J. SMITH. 
Burlington, Wis., March 13, 1883. 


Will zine do for 


[Zine corrodes much more easily 
than tin, and is, therefore, not de- 
sirable.—ED. ] 


Bees Wintered Well—Never Better. 
My 130 colonies came through with- 
out loss,and in splendid condition. 
I have wintered, for 11 years,on an 
average, about 120 colonies in my bee 
house, and have only lost two colonies 
in the whole time, and they died of 
starvation. My bees never had dys- 
entery, except in nuclei. Cold, bad 
honey, and the want of sufficient ven- 


tilation, are undoubtedly the chief 
causes of dysentery. The right tem- 
perature is about 45° to 50°. My 


average of honey for the 11 years has 
been about 80 lbs. per colony of ex- 
tracted honey. E. C. L. LARCH, 

Ashland, Mo., March 12, 1883. 

Early Breeding, Ete. 

My 40 colonies of bees are all on the 
summer stands, protected, as_ in 
former winters, in Armstrong’s Cen- 
tennial hives, and in spite of the 
severe cold weather ever since Nov. 
27, 1882, ti'l to-day; only 6 days in 
that time that bees could fly; 8 days 
in the time it was below zero ; one day 
it was 12° below, and to-day it is 70 
above, at noon. I have, to-day, ex- 
amined my bees, and, strange to say, 
I found egg larva, young bees hatch- 
ing, young brood hatched, and some 
of the hives are full of beesin every 
colony. Ten colonies have consumed 
nearly all their honey; soI put cap- 
ped comb honey in place of empty 
frames, and I scraped all the dead 
bees and filth out, which I can very 
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easily do, as I can move the frames in 
the rear of my hives without taking 
them out of the hives, and almost 
without disturbing the bees. My bees 
are in splendid condition. S. E. Brown 
has 8 colonies; Robert Stevens has 10 
colonies ; M. Harneigan has 2colonies, 
and John Snyder has 3 colonies, all 
on their summer stands in good con- 
dition, and all Italians but one. They 
are all in the Centennial hive, pro- 
tected as mine are. On the 2d and 3d 
inst. we had the heaviest sleet I ever 
saw ; it did great damage tothe Judas 
trees, willow, peach, cherry, and 
plum trees. Some ask about the 
marks of the Holy Land bees? In 
reply, [say L have several pure colo- 
nies of them, and when the weather 
is warm, it never gets too dark, nor 
rains too hard for them to meet their 
visitors at the gate; if you just tap 
at their door steps, in a moment they 
will make you acquainted with their 
natural markings. I have 1 colony 
that can sting through buck gloves, 
and I do notsee any difference in 
them and the Italians, in winter 
breeding. The deepest snow was 6 
inches, and the prospects for 1883 are 
good yet. R. M. OSBORN. 
Kane, Ill., Feb. 14, 1883. 


Some Corrections. 
DEAR Mr. Epriror.—I think I am 


wrongly reported in the matter of 
‘ Overstocking,”’ as given by the sec- 


retary of the Northeastern Michigan 
Association. I did not mean to say 


that it is well-nigh impossible to over- 
stock a locality. In fact, I incline to 
the opinion that it is quite possible. 
lonly said. or meant to say, that the 
matter was involved in doubt. That, 
perhaps, we had been all wrong in this 
matter. In notice of Central Michi- 


| my cellar : 


gan Association, I am represented as | 


president. The Rev. Mr. Ashworth 
fills that office, and so well,that to 
him belongs all the honor. 

A. J. COOK. 


Lansing, Mich., March 9, 1883. 


[Wecheerfully make the corrections, 
but in both cases, we give it exactly 
as the copy was written. The fault 
was not ours, therefore.—ED.] 


Experience of a Beginner. 

I bought 4 colonies of bees 
some empty hives of a neighbor who 
was going away, and put them in my 
front yard under some apple trees, 
last spring; on June 7, one swarm 
came out, and I put it into one of the 
empty hives, which I had cleaned, 
and from that time they kept me 
scraping hives and hiving them, till I 
had 19 colonies ; then in about a week 
out came another swarm, and having 
no hive, I put them into a cracker 
box; before they all got in, out came 
another, and went into the same box: 
before they were all in, out came the 
third, and they went into the 
same box ; the next forenoon another 
Swarm Came out and pitched right for 
that box, and all went in. Then I 
had 4 colonies in a cracker box; they 
killed all the queens but one, and 
filled the box with honey. I puta 10 
lb. box on the top, and that 


also 


| stands. 


and | 


dwindling. 





filled. Lhadtwo early swarms that 
each gave a swarm and stored 60 lbs. 
of comb honey each. I had from the | 
4 colonies, spring count, 440 lbs. of 
comb honey, and increased my stock 
to 20 colonies. I sold the honey at 
from 18 to 25 cents per pound. I then 
sent for the BEE JouRNAL and Cook’s 
Manual. I sold 2 colonies in the fall : 


| them to be dead, 


united 3 weak colonies, and bought 14! 


more. I —_— ked one in sawdust, and 
one in clover chaff on the summer 
stands; put the other 27 colonies in| 


they are all doing nicely, 


so far. Would a refrigerator be 


a 


good place to winter bees in, where it | 


is perfectly dry, has a circulation of 
fresh air, and will not freeze? Has 
any one tried it? It strikes me that 
it would be just the thing. I intend 
to build one to keep eggs in, through 
the summer, and [ could keep my 
bees in it through the winter. 
W.S. Sourre. 
Emerald Grove, 


Honey Season in Sweden. 

The past season here was only 
moderate one; not much swarming. 
generally. I had quitea number of 
swarms, and consequently my honey 
crop was proportionately small, only 
12 pounds per hive. 
years I have given my bees plenty of 
comb foundation, and will 
the use of it, by hundreds of pounds 


Wis., March 5, 1883. | 


a | 


| with which I have to contend in 
For the past 2| 


increase | 
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| Two colonies are out of doors in the 
| Jones, wintering hive. In oneof these 
the bees are so quiet [ should suppose 
if [ did not know to 
this colony has lost 
very few bees apparently. The other 
colony seems uneasy and noisy, and 
many more bees have died in the en- 
trance and bottom of the hive than 
with the others. I wonder what 
causes the difference, as they are 
packed alike, and the entrances of 
both have been protected from drift- 
ing snow by small boxes set up in 
front. The tirst sunny day I shall try 
giving the uneasy ones a flight, by 
putting a large box over the entrance 
with a glass sash sloping like a hot- 
bed frame. I highly approve G. M. 
Doolittle’s suggestions as to the way 
to use the BEE JOURNAL, and another 
time will tell you how I keep mine 
without the expense of binding. 
LENRIETTA F. BULLER. 
Campbellford, Ont., Feb. 26, 1883. 


the contrary, and 


Fastening Comb Foundation. 

The subject of inserting foundation 
comb has been very perplexing to 
many, though it seems so easy to me, 
and one of the least of the troubles 
bee- 
culture. The method I have adopted, 
I have used for 4 years, and is a suc- 
cess in every particular,and far su- 


| perior toany I have seen or read of. 


yearly ; all other bee-keepers here also | 


commenced to use it liberally ; 
well made, it is invaluable. 
ter came in very early, 
of Octobe 


The win- 
in the middle 
r.and since then they have 


when | @! > UR 
| give a brief description : 


| Say, 


had no flight; still they are all right, | 


on the summer stands, packed in chaff, | to about 


and well ventilated in front, half the | 


way down—an essential thing in Win-| only leaving a small hole, say, 3- 


tering successfuily. 
T. G. STALHAMMER. 
Gothenburg, Sweden, Feb. 2, 1883. 


Bees Carrying in Flour. 


| 


For the benefit of the numerous read- 
ers of the BEE JOURNAL, I will try to 
I use a tun- 
nel, about 3 inches in diameter, and, 
4 or 5 inches long (that is the 
cylinder), with an abrupt tapering off 


1g inch, then a long, slim 

tapering (say 5 inches) to a point, 
16 of 

an inch. The top has a circular 


| handle made of tin, with an opening, 
through which a wire, bent with 


| openings toadmita finger, by which it 


My bees have wintered well, and} 
are strong and lively. They are car- 
rying unbolted flour at a lively rate. | 
They have brood in all stages, and | 


young bees taking their first flight. | 
They were wintered on the summer 
l lost 2 weak colonies that 
were queenless until late in the fall, 
and let one good one starve to death. 
1 have 41 colonies, allin good condi- 
tion, and I have no fear of spring 
Half of them are Syrians. 
M. MAHIN. 
Ind., 


Huntington, March 9, 1883. 


Bees in Canada. 
As far as I can learn, what few bees 
are kept in this section of country, are 


| doing well, in spite of the severity of 


they | being from 54 


the winter. Since they were packed 
for the winter, the mercury has only 
once or twice, for a few hours, stood 
at 40° in the shade, so there has been 
no chance for a flight, and to-day, 
Feb. 26, old Boreas is roaring away as 
if his strength is not neariy all ex- 
pended yet. I have 9 coionies ina 
bee house. all doing well, as far as I 
can judge, though the temperature 
has not kept as high as L would wish, 
to3sS° most of the time. 


|it will sooner 


is regulated, and said wire passing 
\from the hand (top) entirely to the 
bottom, closing the hole, from which, 
| when lifted, the melted wax, c ontained 
in the tunnel, flows, and is thus 
moved along the line where the comb 
is to be attached to the frame, thus 
welding it solid. The comb is, of 
course, joined, placed in the inverted 
frame, with a cross-bar, cornerwise, 
just to steady it, during the operation. 
[ ean set foundation comb of any 
width in 100 frames, perfectly, in less 
than 20 minutes “* by the watch,” and 
break somewhere else 
than come loose from the frame. 
Elroy, Wis. D. C. TALBOT. 


My Bees All Right. 


l\the winter without the loss of 


My 21 colonies of bees came through 
one. 
brood-rearing on 


They commenced 


| Feb. 7; brought in pollen on the 21st, 


and have been at it ever since, except 
afew days. Wehada light frost on 
March 6, which stopped the bees a 
day or so. I was looking over some 
of my colonies to-day, and found 
hatching brood and some sealed drone 
comb. Fruit trees are in bloom, and 
bees are doing finely. 
MARVIN M. BINKLEY. 


Sherman, Texas. March 12, 1883. 
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Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we ceed have on our books. 

SP Ae ee 


Our Dittiane for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we | 


will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 


will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 


For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New ‘Bee-Ke eping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 

enna 

g When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of piper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


nisi liaminsitpaticiat 

Bee Pesturens a Necessity. — We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any adelress for 10 cents. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ; 
Monday, 10 a, m., March 19, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The nomina) price of extracted is 7c. 
for dark and 9c. for light—here. The supply is 
abundant and sales are slow. 

BEESW AX— lt is qu‘te scarce. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival ; 
ors, !17@25c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 


Iam paying 30c. 
dark and off col- 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY—There is no excitement in the honey 
market, but saies are fairto our regular trade. 
Offerings are plentiful of extracted and comb 
honey. Extracted brings 7@9c. on arrival. The 
sales of comb honey are very slow, although there 
is a large supply of first-class quality on the mar- 
ket. It brings 12@18c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Comes in slowly and brings 20@30c. 
per lb., according to quality. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY—tThe past month has not reduced the 
stock of comb or extracted honey, the receipts 
having been larger than the amounts taken for 
consumption. Prices are weak and irregular, 
ranging frem l16c. to 18c. for white comb in the 
smaller frames; dark, very little selling, offered 
at 124¢c. to i4c. Extracted, 8c. to 10c., according 
to color. 

BEESWA X—32@33c. per Db. for good. 

RK. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—The market is dead and prices are 
nominal. No choice qualities are offering. 

White comb, 14@17c.; dark tw good, 11@13c.; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 84@9éc.; dark and 
candied, 5@7Ke. 

BEESWAX -We quote: 30@3 

STEARNS & SMITH. {23 Front Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY—Very quiet; dull. Comb at 14@16. 
some inferior sold at 10c.: strained at 64@7c., ex- 
trac ted at 746@8<¢c., lots in small packages more. 

BEESWAX~—Scarce and wanted at 32@33c 

W.T. ANDEKSON & Co., 117 N. Main Street 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY~—Is very slow, just now hardly anything 
selling, stock on hand quite liberal. Saijes slow at 
19@20c. for best white 1-lb. sections; 18@19c. for 
2-Ib. Second grades not inquired after. Extracted 
very dull at 9@1c. in bbls. and 11@13c. in cans. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, 28@wWce. 

C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK, 

HONEY—The prospect is very poor for selling 
honey in this market. 1 think there is all the 
honey here that will sell this season, unless it sells 
faster during the next month than it has this. 

BEESW AX—There is only a moderate supply of 
beeswax and prime lots held firmly. 

Western pure, 30@32c; southern, pure, 31@33c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105.Park Place. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
44 Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted, 10c. per Ib. Good 
lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESW AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 


CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham 8treet. 


tj Dr. H. Besse has sent 
sample of his wooden 
They are very nice 
--_>-- 
Advertisements intended forthe BEE 


JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the prev ious week. 


us a 
separators. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the scarcity of beeswax, the prices of 
comb foundation wii! hereafter be as follows : 


Dunham, Thin. Extra Thin. 
10 Ibs. or less. 55e. me oD 3. 
— as 4 64 71 
50 “* oe 53 63 70 
100 “* 52 62 69 
AL FRED H. NEWMA 
923 W. Madison 8t., Cc Shicago, Ill. 
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“BEES FOR SALE! ! 


Having wintered my bees safe, I will spare 10 or 
12 Italian colonies, in Langstroth hives. New 
queens, but purity not guaranteed. 1 to 3 colonies 
$10 each; 4t06 colonies, $9 each; 7 to 10 colonies 
$8.! 50 each ; ; 12 colonies, $100. In shipping boxes 
$1.50 less for each colony. Address 

14BClIt 


oO, 
Paint Lick, Ky. 


WOOD SEPARATORS! 


PRICE LIST of the Besse Wood Separators 
For the wide Langstroth frame, per 100, 50c. 


per 1000, $4.00. They are of basswood, -ize 1746x 
S446x1-16. Any size to order. Send 3 cent stam] 
? sample. 
2A3t DR. H. BESSE, Delaware, Ohio. 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 
' 
Simplicity and Chaff Hives, Queens 
ete. Send for Circular. Address, 
HOWARD NICHOLAS, 
12A4t 4Bit Etters, York Co., Pa. 





Wanted for Eastern buyers. Stamp for 
FARMS): 8. P. BROCKWAY, Times 

Building, C hicago, Lil. 12A4t 
100 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES, 


FOR SALE, 


also, queens and nuclei. Will exchange for Jersey 
heifer, pair Poland China pigs, or Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Write for prices. 

WEEKS, 


Cc. 
11A4t Clifton, Ww ayne Co., Tenn. 
FOR SALE Colonies and Nuclei of ITALIAN 
1 BKES, QUEENS, Extractors, Bee 
Books, and Supplies. Address, OTTO KLELINOW 
opposite Fort Wayne;DETROIT, Mich. LLAB3t 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
1OAtIBI J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


os Colonies, Nuclei and Queens bs 


CO ror SALE CHEAP. 
00 For terms, address 
rt 


S.D MCLEAN, 
1oD4t3B it COLUMBIA. TENN. 


‘E88 


(ESTABLISHED 1864. 


BEE-SupPLics. 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 
in the Apiary, of practical construction and at the 
lowest price. Sutisfaction guaranteed. 

Send your address on a postal card and we will 
send you, free, our large, illustrated catalogue. 
E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, lowa. 
11A2t4Bit 


1883. 1883. 


YOU GET VALUE RECEIVED! 


QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES 


If you want EARLY QUEENS from the 
best improved genuine stock for business; or if 
you want Imported Italian Queens or bees, in full 
colonies or nuclei, with tested or untested queens; 
if you want Dunham or Vandervort comb founda- 
tion, made from pure beeswax; or if you want 
hives or apiarian suppliesof any kind,send for my 
new cataligue. It tells you about introducing 
queens, new “ Races of Bees,” etc. Cash paid for 
clean beeswax. Address, 

J.P. H. BROWN, 


Augusta, Georgia. 
NEW IMPROVED 
STEAM POWER 


Comb Foundation Factory 


CHAS. OLM, Proprietor, 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN. 
Best work and pure beeswax is warranted. 


5BDI15t 
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Send for Sample and Circular. 8Dtf 
And Re eturu tot 
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